we use the word achievement in a more
evaluative and less precise sense. We say
"champion, genius, etc.," to refer to an
individual's past performance as compared to
other past performances.

Frequently, in conversational situations, we
talk about a person*s aptitude or performance or
ability or achievement without tying these terms
down to specific jobs. People do not merely
have great aptitude or great ability. They have
aptitude or ability for something. Aptitude and
ability describe the person's relation to past,
present, or future performance in a specific job
or activity. When we say, "He is a man of great
ability/* we are merely expressing vaguely a
relation between us and the man. When we say,
"He demonstrates above average performance in
navigation, in seamanship, and in calculus," we
are getting close to a factual statement.

To talk precisely about a person's
intelligence we must talk in terms of exact IQs
or exact scores. We should designate the test
used in measuring the IQ, for as we will soon
see, two different tests may give the same
individual two different IQs. Table 3-1 gives the
descriptive classifications generally used to
describe various levels of intelligence.

Intelligence and Achievement

Table 3-1 lists the academic and professional
possibilities for the various levels of intelligence.
This takes us into the problem of what a high or
low IQ means. What if a person has an IQ of
140? What does that mean in terms of what one
can do? What if the IQ is only 75? Table 3-1
indicates that an individual, who has a superior
intelligence, is mentally equipped for graduate
work in a university or for administrative jobs at

Table 3-1 .-Classification of General Ability as Measured by the Revised StJinford-Binet Scale, with   Approximate

Academic and Vocational Possibilities of Each Group

IQ
	Percentage of Children a
	Adult Mental Age in Years and Months
	Classification
	Academic Poasibilities
	Vocational Possibilities

140 and up
	0.6
	21 and up
	Very superior
	Graduate
	Professional, executive

120-139
	9.9
	18-0 to 20-1
	Superior
	Technical
	Professional, technical

110-119
	16.0
	16-6 to 17-11
	High Average
	College
	Technical, business

90-109 80-89 70-79
	47.0 16,0 7.6
	13-6 to 16-5 12-0 to 13-5 10-6 to 11-11
	Average
 Low Average Inferior
	High School 9th Grade 7th Grade
	Clerical, skilled Semi-skilled Routine work

60-69
	2,4
	9-0 to 10-5
	Borderline
	5th Grade
	Unskilled

50-59 Below 50
	0.5 0.1
	7-6 to 8-11 Below 7-6
	deficiency Deficient Very deficient
	3rd Grade Special Class
	labor Simplest labor Unemployable

1Pressey,  S. L.   and Robinson,   F. P.,   Psychology and the New Education. New York: Harper fit
Brothers, 1933 pp. 89.

aThese percentages will be found to be approximate for white children of school age whoso
parents are native-born. They are calculated on the assumption of a normal distribution with a
standard deviation of 16 points of IQ. The adult "Mental Ages" are the Stanford-Binet mental
age scores that these children will have to obtain to have the same !Q.'s respectively that they
had as children.
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